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illustrated by brief examples. The author is Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, whose 
collection is the basis of a classification of Animal and Plant Folk-Lore, 
Current Superstitions, etc. To this is appended an additional section by 
W. W. Newell, respecting Tales, Songs, Customs, etc. This circular will be 
printed in the next number ; meantime, any person who desires a copy may 
obtain one by addressing the Editor of this Journal, or Mrs. F. D. Bergen, 
17 Arlington Street, Cambridge, Mass. 



RECORD OF FOLK-LORE AND MYTHOLOGY. 

Under this head it is designed to offer a quarterly account of the pro- 
gress of collection and investigation in these departments of research, as 
extensive as the limits of space and opportunity shall allow. For this 
purpose is solicited the cooperation of persons who may be able to furnish 
information as to different divisions of the work. In the present number 
it has been impossible even to present the regular Record of American 
Folk-Lore ; a notice only will be offered in regard to the important under- 
takings of the Hemenway Southwestern Archaeological Expedition. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Zuni. — The results of the researches of the expedition above named are 
to be printed in the form of a journal, entitled " The Journal of American 
Ethnology and Archaeology," which will be issued at such intervals as may 
be found convenient, and will contain extended articles from the conduc- 
tors of the explorations in question. The first number, which will be ready 
about the time of the appearance of this notice, includes a most interest- 
ing paper by Prof. J. Walter Fewkes, entitled " A Few Summer Ceremo- 
nials at Zufti Pueblo." 

The observances treated of in this paper are Foot-races, Rabbit-hunts, 
Planting of Prayer-plumes, and Communal Burning of Pottery, all of which 
belong to the time of the summer solstice. At this period no member of 
the Zufti tribe will trade for four days ; while at the time of the winter sol- 
stice, it is said, he will not trade for seven days, and for a certain period 
no one will carry fire out of the household. The course of the sun at the 
time of the summer solstice is watched with care by the Cacique of the Sun, 
a priest on whom devolve this and sundry other duties. East of the town 
of Zuni stands upright in the field a small post of petrified or silicified 
wood. This post, which in certain respects is a gnomon, projects a few 
feet above the soil, and is situated in full view of the distant Ta-ya-ol-o-ne, 
or Thunder Mountain, and the neighboring depression, the so-called Gate 
of Zuni. Every morning the priest takes his stand near this post, and 
watches the sunrise from the foot-hills between the mountain and the 
valley. At the time of the solstice, the sun rises at the point most distant 
from the mountain ; while on the following day it shows a retreat, and 
begins to approach the mountain mesa. This the priest notes, and, as he 
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watches its course, counts the days for the dances. Then it is that the 
town herald announces from the house-tops that the time for the rain- 
dances and the attendant religious ceremonials has arrived. A calendar 
of the Zufti year, as Dr. Fewkes remarks, is still a desideratum. 

Dances for rain are performed in the celebration of many of the reli- 
gious observances, and have been repeatedly mentioned by travellers since 
the earliest discovery of the pueblo. Those particularly belonging to the 
summer time are called the Kor-kok-shi, or "Good Dances," of which eight, 
occur in the summer months. The object of these ceremonies is to obtain 
rain for the growing crops, and they are performed, as is said, only in the 
summer. The rain dances have a general likeness to each other, although 
there is always some variation in the dress of the dancers. 

As one of the preparations for the rain dances, water is brought to the 
pueblo from the Sacred Lake, or from the Ojo Caliente, the Zufti Hot 
Springs. Both these sources of supply lie toward the southwest, from 
which quarter come the great summer rains. The Sacred Lake being at 
a distance, the departure for that expedition, as noted by Dr. Fewkes, took 
place four days before the dance. 

A preliminary ceremony is the burning of pottery throughout the pueblo. 

The first of the " Good Dances " is preceded by a rite called " The 
Du-me-chim-chee, or The Ducking of the Koy-e-a-ma-shi." These latter are 
personages who correspond to our clowns, and who introduce a comic ele- 
ment into the sacred ceremonials. These clowns, who are naked with the 
exception of a loin-cloth, make a procession, chanting the words Du-me- 
chim-chee, Du-me-chim-chee-a-a, and, half walking, half trotting, proceed, 
under the eaves of the houses, through all the lanes, and about the outer 
walls of the pueblo, each member of the line holding his hands on the 
hips of his predecessor. Meantime the women and girls of the town 
stand on the house-tops with jars full of water, which they pour on the 
heads and bodies of the clowns, who endeavor to obtain the most com- 
plete ducking possible. 

It is remarked in a foot-note that, in the ceremony of the winter solstice, 
fire, instead of water, is used, and that in this celebration, which lasts seven 
days, strangers are asked not to light any fires, or even smoke in the 
streets. If a fire must be lighted in a camp out of doors, a propitiatory 
ceremony is necessary, and a ring of sacred meal is made on the ground, 
within which the fire is kindled. The meal is conceived to perform the 
office of a wall in averting evil influences. 

Many of the personages who take part in the summer ceremonies are 
beings of a mythological character, including the hill-dwelling Ko-ko, who 
enter the town from the direction of their supposed mountain habitations ; 
the boy who impersonates the God of Fire ; and the Old Scold, an enemy 
of the clowns. The curious masks and attire of these characters have 
been represented through the aid of the camera, and the music taken down 
with the phonograph, according to the results of successful experiments 
described in this Journal (No. XL, Oct.-Dec, 1890). 

Dr. Fewkes remarks on the rapid change now taking place in Zufti, 
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where new houses are constantly built, of a more commodious character, so 
that the old town will soon be a thing of the past, a fact equally obvious in 
the ceremonials. 

It does seem incredible that complete and accurate observations of a 
spectacle so interesting should have been left to the present day ; and we 
must repeat what we have before observed, that such neglect of a people, 
in no respect less interesting than our semi-mythical Aryan ancestors, 
strikingly exhibits the hitherto one-sided character of American scholar- 
ship. It seems almost superfluous to observe that no thoroughly sound 
theories of mythology can be devised until the investigation of surviving 
primitive religions shall be more accurate than it now is. As to what is 
said about the prohibition of taking away fire from houses at the time of 
the solstice, we may ask the reader to compare what is said about the 
corresponding Irish May Day practice in this Journal, vol. iii. 1890, pp. 143, 
146. 

IRELAND AND WALES. 

Ossianic and Arthurian Medleval Sagas. — The heroic sagas of 
Irish, Welsh, and Armorican Celts are as yet imperfectly understood, 
though having interesting relations to early English history, and to French 
and English mediaeval romance. One of the very few living scholars who 
is an authority in this field, and qualified to speak at first hand, Professor 
H. Zimmer, in two characteristic articles in the " Gottingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen " (Nos. 12 and 20, June 10 and October 1, 1890), has lately 
given an exposition of his opinions on this subject in the form of reviews 
of the works of A. Nutt and of G. Paris on Arthurian romance. We are 
glad to be able to give some account of the opinions of this distinguished 
scholar, relating as they do to matters still sharply controverted, and dis- 
cussed by English and French historians and students of literature with 
generally imperfect comprehension of the material. We shall, however, 
not follow closely the course of argument of the writer, but extract such 
of his explanations as appear to us likely to be of interest and value to 
readers. 

The ancient Irish heroic saga, says Zimmer (p. 495) includes two le- 
gendary cycles, which were originally entirely distinct : (1) the Cuchulinn 
saga, belonging to Ulster and Connaught, and commonly called Ultonian ; 
and (2) the Ossianic cycle, or, as he prefers to say, the Finn saga, con- 
nected with Munster and Leinster. The first named is, in many respects, 
older : the persons involved, Cuchulinn and Conchobar, lived, according to 
mediaeval Irish chronology, some decades before and after the birth of 
Christ ; while, in the course of the seventh century, stories relating to these 
characters were united in the form of more extended narrations, and 
became fixed in literature. These tales are now presented in two great 
collections, of which the first, called " Lebor na huidre," is of the end of 
the eleventh century ; the second, the book of Leinster, was written before 
1 1 60. The language is as old as that of old Irish glossaries, namely, of 
the eighth and ninth centuries. In all these respects the other cycle ap- 
pears to be more recent. Its chief hero, Finn MacCumaill, the father of 
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Ossian, is assumed to have lived about 273 a. d. The longer narratives 
respecting him seem to have been made up in the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries, and are contained only in MSS. of the fifteenth ; the language 
is Middle-Irish of the fourteenth century. 

These texts, even of the older cycle, are by no means free from foreign 
elements. On the contrary, two strata of these introduced elements are 
clearly discernible. The language of the oldest documents is full of Norse 
words. Hercules, the Amazons, Simon Magus, and Darius figure in the 
earliest tales. Such borrowing might be expected, when we consider the 
connection of the Irish clergy with classical antiquity. 

More important is the influence of North Germans. At the end of the 
eighth century, Norwegians appeared on the English, Welsh, and Irish 
coasts. In 870 the Dane Amlaib, who was practically master of Ireland, 
subdued Alclud, or Dumbarton, a fortress of the Northern Kymri. The 
successor of Amlaib was Gillamuire. The name itself indicates his conver- 
sion to Christianity, for Gillamuire means " servant of Mary," being formed 
from the Norse word gildr (whence the Irish gilla, Highland Scotch gillie) 
and Maria. The Christianization of the Northmen was followed by their 
Irishizing. The Irish, like other peoples of Western Europe, are therefore 
a mixed race, mingled with Teutonic blood, and the effect of this inter- 
mixture appears in their traditional literature. 

Of Norse influence, Zimmer gives a startling example. According to 
him, the Fenians derive their name neither from the Finns, a memory of 
prehistoric inhabitants (as some have held), nor from the idea of hunting 
(compare//^, wild), but from the Norse Jfandr, a Viking horde ! Will the 
Irish Fenians be flattered or insulted by the association, which makes 
them, one may say, more German than the Saxons ? As to the head of the 
Fenians, and foremost of Irish heroes, whose name is still the theme of 
household tales, Finn MacCumhail (pronounced MacCool), the father of 
Oisin (Ossian), he also is not an Irishman ; he is, if we may be allowed 
to deal with his name as with that of an Indian chief, White Kettle, that 
is, Ketill Hviti, or, in Irish, Caitil Find, a highly respectable sea murderer, 
who did his best to burn Dublin in 852, but had the misfortune himself 
to be removed by Amlaib. This viking, having distinguished himself by 
ravaging Ireland for ten years or so, according to Zimmer, received his 
reward by being apotheosized as an Irish hero. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries the characteristic ideas of German paganism were transferred to 
him. In the second half of the tenth he was (demonstrably, says our 
author) connected with the earlier Irish pagan legends, and so became 
the centre of the hero tales of the Gael. 

Though Irish tradition, like all tradition, has an affinity for the assimi- 
lation of foreign elements, our author nevertheless allows to the Celts (it 
is allowed to speak of Celts only when we are talking about what is com- 
mon to Irish, Welsh, and Bretons) a distinct manner of dealing with their 
hero tales. While Germans, from the oldest times, had heroic songs, 
Zimmer entirely denies such poesy to the Celts. According to him, their 
heroic traditions, from Roman times, were expressed solely in the form 
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of a prose epos (pp. 805-807). Their bards were not narrators ; they 
were lyricists. The surviving Irish epos of the older form consists of 
prose narrations, with the introduction of short strophes. (In this re- 
spect the Irish sagas closely resemble the Norse sagas.) Zimmer thinks 
that these old tales cannot have been a rendering into prose of ancient 
songs, but, from primitive antiquity, had a form the same as at present. 
However, in the later Finn cycle, we meet with poems of dramatic char- 
acter. This development, thinks our writer, is a result of the mixture of 
Germanic blood ; the German epic form was borrowed. (Pp. 806-814.) 

In this connection it is interesting to observe how extensive is the vol- 
ume of Irish story handed down to the present day. In a tale ascribed to 
the tenth century, mention is made of one hundred and seventy-seven tales 
of various sorts. About one half of these are preserved in MSS. 

To return to the examination of the stages of Irish traditional story. As 
even in the oldest period, in the tenth century, the mediaeval account of the 
Trojan war was familiar by translations ; as in succeeding ages the German 
heroic epos had its influence, — so in the third stage, from the twelfth century 
to the fifteeenth, Irish legend is affected by the universal mediaeval popu- 
lar literature. Finally, in the fourth and last epoch, from the fifteenth cen- 
tury onwards, mediaeval literature exercises a predominating control, and 
calls forth a new Irish literature in which the foreign elements are assim- 
ilated. The general character of the Irish productions becomes fabulous 
and romantic, though these narrations commonly group themselves about 
Finn. It is commonly assumed that all these tales and poems are born 
of the inexhaustible wealth of Irish fancy, the blooming of a national im- 
pulse slumbering through thousands of years. But this is not to be ac- 
cepted. These stories are to be regarded as the working over in the 
popular mind, according to the precedents of ancient tales, of materials 
communicated from abroad. Zimmer, rather strangely, does not treat of 
folk-tales, like Campbell's, and those lately printed by Curtin, a large class 
of which are Irish only in name, being simply literal translations of, or 
trifling alterations of, a common European stock. Alluding, for example, 
to the lay of " The Great Fool," in which A. Nutt sees the survival of a 
preliminary stage of the Perceval story (connected with the legend of the 
Trail), Zimmer mentions that in the oldest Gaslic text it is immediately 
preceded by an " Adventure of the Knight with the Lion," which latter, of 
course, is simply a rendering of a French mediaeval story, a fact which 
sufficiently establishes the foreign origin of the lay referred to. (Pp. 504, 
S°6.) 

As regards Welsh hero tales, Zimmer takes occasion to point out the 
inapplicability of the name Mabinogion, incorrectly applied in the title of 
Lady Guest's work, and hence taken as a synonym for Welsh tales. He 
regards the three Welsh romantic tales relating to Arthur as translations 
from the French, or founded on the French; he gives (p. 521) his view of 
the Breton Arthurian cycle, which he considers to correspond to the second 
Irish stage above mentioned, that is, to represent, not an original pan- 
cymric tradition, but a local development. Arthur was a creation (histori- 
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cal or not) on the basis of the wars of the fifth and sixth centuries. From 
the eighth to the eleventh century he became the basis of a new legend, just 
as from the tenth to the fourteenth century Finn did in Ireland. As the 
Irish saga included an admixture of classic and German elements, so with 
the Arthurian legends, which underwent independent development in Wales 
and Brittany. As the Finn episodes were formed under the influence of 
the older poetry, so with the Arthurian, in which about a central figure were 
grouped additions continually invented (p. 522). Zimmer finds an exam- 
ple of Middle-Cymric prose Arthurian epos in the Welsh tale of Kilwych 
and Olwen, which he thinks may be a revision of a tale of the tenth cen- 
tury. 

It would require too much space, and would lead too much into the 
range of the problems of literature, to describe the views of our author 
respecting the Arthurian cycle, as presented in a lively attack on the doc- 
trines of Gaston Paris. It is enough to say that he conceives the mediae- 
val French epos to have drawn on a development of the Arthurian stories 
arising in Brittany, and communicated by French Bretons in the form of 
prose folk-tales. 

The opinions of Zimmer are by no means likely to be accepted as in 
any respect a finality ; but it is agreeable to have a discussion of points 
closely affecting early English history and middle-English literature from 
the pen of a man who is versed in the world of Irish tradition, which, as 
he says, is an Africa which few have crossed. 

Concerning the development of mediaeval Arthurian romance, and the 
relation of this literature to Celtic folk-lore, we may have something to 
say in a future number. 

W. W. N. 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Philadelphia Chapter of the American Folk-Lore Society. — At 
the annual meeting of the chapter, held at the rooms of the chapter, No. 
1520 Chestnut Street, on January 14th, the following officers and com- 
mittee were elected to serve for 189 1 : — 

President, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton ; Treasurer, J. Granville Leach ; Sec- 
retary, Stewart Culin ; Librarian, John W. Jordan, Jr. ; Committee, Rev. 
Alfred L. Elwyn, D. D., Richard L. Ashurst, C. Leland Harrison. 

A meeting was held on the evening of November 10th, at 1520 Chest- 
nut Street, with Richard L. Ashhurst, Esq., in the chair. 

A paper entitled "Games and Popular Superstitions of Nicaragua," by 
Mrs. E. A. P. de Guerrero, was read, and Mr. Edwin A. Barber contributed 
a paper on " Some Games and Amusements of the Western Indians, par- 
ticularly the Ute Tribe of California." Mr. Culin read two papers, one on 
" Children's Street Games " and another entitled " Some Boys' Games from 
Various Places." 



